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HISTORY OF 


RINALDO RINALDINI. 
(Continued. ) 


-y INALDO now accompa- 
nied him in silence, till 

they arrived at the hermitage, 
where he was shown into a small 
but neat and clean apartment. A 


"_ couple of tables, and a few chairs 


were all its furniture ; on one of 
the tables lay a latin bible, on 
which stood a crucifix, and on the 
other, a piece of netting, which 


“Rinaldo immediately observed ; 
« bat it presently occurred to him 


that if was possible the old man 
might himself sometimes net. 
Meanwhile the old man removed 
the work, as he observed. that his 
guest seemed to consider it with 
Rinaldo, 
however, did not venture to ask, 


uncommon attention. 


whether it was his own. work, 
and the old man for a while left 
the room. 





He returned with a_ lighted 
lamp; and Rinaldo then drew 
two bottles of wine from his pogk- 
ets, and set them on the table, 
saying, “ When we have drank a 
glass of wine together, we shall 
be better acquainted.” 


It will be the best part of our 
supper, said the old man, for I 
can only offer you some bread and 
cheese, and a few melons which 
I gathered this morning. Rinal 
do was perfectly satisfied with the 
repast,and he threw out some 
hints as to. there being a third per- 
son in the house, at- which.the 
old man seemed confused, and 
told him that # person was,there 


—> 


in the morning, and had forgot 
the netting he had seen there; but 
that she did not live there. Upon 
this, the old man left his guest, 
and went to bring in their frugal 
repash pat 


Meanwhile Rinaldo examined 





| the apartment more particularly, 














# 
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and opened a door that led into a 
small room. Here he saw the 
old man’s bed, over which hung 
@ pair of pistols, between two 
paintings in oil. He took the 
lamp, examined the paintings, 
and immediatelp hastened back. 


The pictures were of the very 
same persons of which miniatures 
had been brought him that morn- 
ing as booty; (the nun and the 
officer) to which they were so ex- 
actly alike, that it was impossi- 
ble he could be mistaken. Thus 
he left the chamber, and returned 
pensively to his place. 


The old man, whose name was 
Donato, now returned, and they 
satdown to their meal, during 
which, Rinaldo was informed that 
the girl whose netting that was, 
and of whom Rinaldo seemed ve- 
ry solicitous to know something, 
was the foster child of a farmer 
who lived about a league off. 
Tuais subject continued some time, 
after which a pau.e ensued, They 
drank, and Donato, enquired to 
what country Rinaldo owed his 
birth; he informed him he was a 
Roman, and Donato told him he 
was also a native of that country, 
and that he had been used unjust- 
ly by his countrymen. They 
continued the conversation for 








some time, and they were sudden- 
ly disturbed by voices from with- 
out, demanding admittance. At 
which Donato requested Rinaldo 
to secrete himself in another 
apartment. He accordingly com- 
plied, and Donato opened the 
door, when six armed men enter- 
ed, and demanded his money. 
He gave his purse, upon which 
they demanded more ; he how- 
ever told them it was all he had, 
and begged for mercy; they 
would hear nothing, and imme- 
diately prepared to lay violent 
hands upon him, when he cried 
load for help, though without 
knowing whence it would come, 
when Rinaldo suddenly opened 
the door, and taking out a pistol, 
demanded, in a voice of thunders 
what their business was. 


“ Heavens! our captain !”— 
exclaimed one the gang ; while 
they all took off their heats, and 
released the trembling hermit, 
who tottering to a chair, repeat- 
ed in a broken voice, “ The Cap- 
tain?” 


“ Are these your deeds of he- 
roism ?” continued Rinaldo— 
‘dare you to disgrace my name 
with such actions? Are you in- 


deed of Rinaldo’s band? Have 


you such necessities, as to force 
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the last penny from the hand of ) 


poverty ? Is this your bravery to 
bind an unarmed man? Which 
is the villain that first laid hands 


‘on this feeble old man ” 


A profound silence now ensu- 
ed, after which Rinaldo continu_ 
ed with increasing vehemence :-— 
“ Which was the villain? name 
him, or I will shoot the first that 
stands before me.”—* ’Twas Pa_ 
olo,” murmured the man that 
stood next to Rinaldo, upon which 
without another word, Rinaldo 
instantly fired at him, and broke 
his arm. Paolo fell; but his com- 


panions continued motionless. 


“ And why, (said Rinaldo, with 
a look of rage) have you departed 
from your route?” ‘* We were 
in search of you, captain,” replied 
one ofthem. “ Is it your busi- 
ness to dog me wherever I go? 
(continued Rinaldo.) Gojoin the 
main .ody. You know our laws, 
you know what you have done, 
and the punishment you deserve. 
Take with yoa this base fellow, 
who belongs not to Rinaldini’s 
company, and wait my coming 
and your sentence to-morrow. 


Upon this the robbers departed, 
carrying Paolo with them ; while 





Donato remained silent and | 





trembling in his chair. Rinaldo 
requested Him‘not to be alarmed, 
and at Donato’s request, gave 
him some drops that were in the 


closet. The old man swallowed 


‘ . . 
it, and seemed restored to himself 


again. After some pause, Dona- 
to expressed his surpri-e at his be- 
ing really Rinaldini. Rinaldo 
told him it was-se, and endeavor- 
ed as much as pessible to calm 
his agitation. Rinaldo now con- 
ducted him to bed, and wrapping 
himself up in his cloak, threw 
He slept 
but indifferently, and awoke with 
the first rays of the sun. 


himself into a chair, 


When he arose, Donato inform. 
ed him he was very ill, which 
extremely affected Rinaldo, as he 


was the innocent cause of it. Do- 


‘Mato now requested him to give 


him some medicine that was in 
the closet, which being done, he 


| 800n after fell into a soft sleep. 


Rinaldo now went out to taste 
the morning air, 4nd. with ex. 
panding heart admired the beau- 
ties of the rising sun. With ma- 
jestic glory the king of day advan- 
céd amid a blaze of light, rising 
above the misty summits of the 
mountains, and darted his genial 


rays into the narrow vale where 


Donato dwelt, ‘The birds cele. 
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brated the magnificent return of 
day with a hymn of joy; and 
Rinaldo, in pensive mood, covered 
his face and sighed. 


He now heard a rustling near 
him inthe hedge, when raising 
his eyes, the beauteous maid he 
had seen and talked with a few 
days before, but whom he had 
not since met, approached him. 
Struck and embarrassed with this 
incident, both stood siient during 
a few moments, till at length Ri- 
naldo addressed her, and enqu red 
if she was not the lady who 
sometimes visited Donato. She 
replied in the affirmative, and 
said her name was Aurelia, He 
then told her that he was the 
friend of Donato, and pledged his 
honor for her safety while with 
him. He said he wasa traveller, 
and that he was so enraptured 
with her the first time he had 
seen her, that he had resolved not 
% quit the place until he should 
again behold her. 


A rustling was now heard in 
the hedge, and Rinaldo looking 
towards it, Cinthio gave him th 
wink, Aurelia hastened into the 


“wait for him, and instantly en. 
tered the hermitage. 
ed Aurelia to watch by Donato, 


He request- 


as he was ill, which she promi- 
sei to do ; he then departed, but 
not without first receiving from 
her some tokens of friendship. 


Having arrived at the spot 
where his people had passed the 
night, he heard several confused 
murmurs ; “ Be silent,” thunder. 
ed he, “‘ Girolamo, read the fifth 


; andsixth article of our laws aloud. 


This being done, Rinaldo rela- 
ted the scene he head witnessed at 
the hermitage, and conclude d with 
a proclamation to this effect; 
“ Now let our compact and our 
laws decide.” 


‘‘ Pardon! pardon! for Paolo!” 
cried Rina Ido 
was silent. Paolo, who lay on 
the ground, and recently had his 


several voices. 


;, wound bound, cried out for pardon 


in a faint voice, They all sup- 
plicated him to pardon Paolo, but 
Rinaldo still inflexible, told them 
he had no power to pardon, and 
that he was subject to the law as 


either of them. “ Be no longer 





hermitage. ‘* Captain,” said 
Cinthio, “‘ your presence among 
us is necessary. There. is. an 


alarm.” He desired Cinthio to 





subject to the Jaw, (cried all) you 
shall be our legislator, and shall 


| have power topardon.” He then 
| pronounced Paolo’s pardon, upon 
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condition that he and his compan- 
ions who multreated that venerable 
old man, should give him two 
goats, two barrels of wine, and a 
dozen fowls. They all ejaculat- 
ed, “Bravo! bravo! long live 


our noble captain !” 


Thus, amid rejoicings, music, 
and acclamations, Rinaldo now 
took his breakfast before his tent, 
and having attended awhile to 
the amusements of his people, 
signed various papers at his desk, 
and written and sealed some in- 
structions, he directed the whole 
corps to be assembled. They soon 
formed a large circle around him, 
and waited in silent expectation, 
till Rinaldo, who continued sit- 
ting, thus began :-— 


“Here -Girolamo, I give you 
an order, which you will open at 
Borgo, where the:state of affairs 
will determine whether or 
not you are to proceed to Arezzo. 
The business that calls yu thith- 
er requires prudence, which, how- 
ever, to youl have no occasion 
particularly torecommend, You, 
Librilla, I send to Bibiera, where 
you will endeavour to learn how 
we are spoken of. Nicolo and 
Sebastiano will cross the woods 
to Bosina To you, Amadeo, I 
give charge of the woods of Ang- 








hiarto.: Altaverde will take six 
or eight men with him, and en- 
deavour to secure the person of the 
mayor of Brancolino, these orders 
contain the particulars of that ex- 
pedition. Towards evening Mat- 
theo will remove with twenty 
men to the Séufh Mountains, and 
take possession of the pass of Ca- 
prile. Alsetto will remain here 
with thirty men till further or- 
ders, Cinthio will choose. ont 
twelve men, and draw off the left 
into the poplar valley of Oriolo, 
near the pass among the rocks, 
Here is the watch word. The 
detached corps will keep as close 
together as possible during three 
days, inthe western plains, before 
the forest of Marcia. And now 
let these plans be executed with: 


out delay.” 
(To be Continued.) 


——) ar 


H pe is a flatterer—but the 
most upright of all parasites: for 
she frequents the poor man’s hut, 
as well as the palace of his supe- 


rior. 


I cannot see why people are 


ashamed to acknowledge a pas- 


sion for popularity—the love of 
popularity isthe love of being 
beloved. 


ST. ap apemil apd eeaeoesttae 
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FOR THE VISITOR. 


THE LAYMAN’S LECTURE. 


ON THE 


CREATION OF THE WORLD. 


HE creation of the world is a 
sublimeevent. It cannot but 

fill the mind with magnificent 
ideas and humble adoration of its 
omnipotent author. Nearly six 
thousand years has elapsed since 
from perfect inanity sprung this 
vast globe. Its production requi- 
red not the toil of labour, or the 
perseverance of indUstry—it was 
Rot preceded by the pain of long 
continued intellectual cogitation, 
by a tedious course of preparatory 
Measures, nor was its consumma- 
tion effected by the efforts of 
Struggle, ortheviolenceof strength. 
The word of its maker was suffi- 
cient to give it existence, From 
its first chaotic state it was after- 
wards diversifiedand enriched with 
the limped stream, the flowing 
river, the gentle vale, the stately 
mountain, and the majestic ocean- 
The waters were filled with inha- 


bitants—the earth with beasts of 


the field, and finally man appear- 
ed.. The hosts of heaven exu!ted 
at the completion of this admira- 
dle plan—their enraptured notes 








of melody praised the creative sué 
preme, and acclamations of felici- 
ty gladdened the celestial man- 


sions. 


It isthe happiness of christians 
to be possessed of scriptures dictat. 
ed by the infallible spirit of om- 
niscience—t hey correct innumera- 
ble errors to which we are prone 
through invincible imbecility of 
mind, and dispel our ignorance 
with the lueid brightness of hea- 
venly light. From these we have 
derived this account of the original 
of our globe—an account justified 
by reason, confirmed by experi- 
ence, and which alone can expli- 
cate the phenomena of terrestrial 
things, 


In remounting to early periods 
of history, we discover times of 
extreme comparative ignorance 
—when the human condition in 
general was rude and imperfect ; 
we can trace its amelioration from 
one state of advancement, to fur. 
ther progression : we observe the 
gradual accumiI.tiou of discove- 
ries and improvements—each race 
of men as they finished their days 
of pilgrimage, bequeathing to 
their posterity a greater fund of 
experience, and a larger treasure 
of wisdom. Had: the world been 


of much greater duration than that 
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assigned to it by the first historian, 
it would probably long ere this 
have attained the exaltation that 
we now find it to possess, as we 
have every reason to believe that 
future ages will increase its acqui- 
sitions, 


The idea of creation seemed in- 
comprehensible to all the ancient 
sages. In order, therefore, to ac- 
count for the existence of the 
earth, they resorted to a variety 
of hypothesis—in one of whieh 
was asserted the eternity of the 
world. An argument made use 
of to substantiate this position, 
was, that it is inconceivable that 
the present system should ever 
have differed from what it now 
appears. This indeed isa mere 
assertion, and may be irrefutably 
answered by the experimental 
knowledge which every one has, 
that the reverse of this assertion 
is conceivable. The supporters 
of this hypothetical notion hav- 
ing never seen a ereation, con- 
cluded therefore that the thing it- 
self was impossible. A  similie 
has been made use of to repel this 
idea. Suppose a child immedi- 
ately upon its birth to have been 
deprived of its mother, and to 
have been brought up without 
ever seeing a female of any de- 
scription. Upon its arrival at 








years of maturity, to be informed 
of the manner of its birth—that 
it was generated in the womb; 
sustained there with nourishment, 
had there all its members gom- 
plete, he might obje t to the im- 
possibility of these truths, from 
the different manner in which he 
now reveives sustenance, and uses 
his corporal functions, These ob_ 
jections are as plausible as any 
which ingenuity can adduce in 
dispute of creation, The simili- 
tude might be amplified, but it 


sufficiently exposes the futility of , 


the reasoning which it was in- 
tended to prostrate, 


Another argument insisted on 


by visionary philosophers in dis. © 


proof of creation, is that there is 
no ether mode of production, bat 
generation. 
isa mere assertion, Where is 
the proof of it? Demonstrate to 


us that any other mode of produc. 


tion but generation is impossible, 
According to the course of nature, 
in this sublunary scene, the asser- 
tion is true. But is he who reigns 
with sovereign sway through il- 
limitable space, and who holds ia 
subjection the heavenly legions, 
bound by the laws which regu 
late terrestrial affairs ? 


Ottiers have asserted the ebere 


This, like the other, 
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nal pre-existence of matter, while | 
they exclusixely ascribe the /orm- 
ation of the world to the divine be- 
;ng. This opinion is extremely 
derogatory to the attributes of the 
deity. . His omnipetence includes 
in it acreative power, and his 
complete independence requires 
that he should be beholden to no- 
thing for the prosecution of his de- 


signs. 


An hypothesis of greater cele- 
brity than any other, to account 
for the existence of the world, is 
that of Epicurus, and is called the 
atomical Hypothesis. This pre- 
sumes there were in the immea- 
surable void of space, a vast num- 
ber of atoms, or particles of matter 
—which being all in motion by 
their accrusions, collected them- 
selves into their present station. 
The motion of the particles of 
matter is here gratuitously as- 
sumed, without the adducement 
of the least proof; if the founda- 
tion is unsolid, the superstructure 
cannot be immoveable. But were 
it granted the epicurean that mo- 
bility by natural inhesion peregri- 
nated his atoms in their journey- 
ings, yet this will not account for 
the great variety of bodies which 
exist. Strange, indeed, would it 
be, that particles of matter, intrim 
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sicaily similar, and diversified only 
by dissimularity of bulk, configu 
ration, and mobility, should con- 
stitute such great variety as ig ex- 
hibited in the works of nature. Is 
it probable that these wandering 
atoms would settle into that ex-— 
actorder, would congregate into 
that symmetrical proportion, and 
produce that divine beauty con- 
spicuous in the innumerable ob- 
Was all this 


generated by atoms? Is-exact or- 


jects of creation. 


der, symmetry, and beauty, often 
the effect of an unintelligent 
cause, or is it likely that an agent 
of brainless stupidity should’ pro- 
duce effects equally excellent with 
those which can be produced by 
superior skill, and adroit execu- 
tion ? 


The famous Deslartes, a French 
philosopher, has attempted to ac- 
count for the state of the world by 
the mechanical motion of the 
particles of matter. His system, 
like the others, is perfectly chi. 
merical. His pre-supposition ef 
the existence of matter, must in 
reality implicitly admit its crea- 
tion by a being of infinite power, 
and then the motion of his parti- 
eles of matter could only be im- 
parted by the great First Cause. 


But how was man created ? Inte 
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ay 





what pitiable absurdities did an- 
cient philosophers run into, to ac- 
count for the production of this 
: I shall 


not detail them. Man,andall lower 


noblest of earthly beings. 


animals, and all other things, } 


were formed by a being infinitely 
wise, and the clouds of sophistry 
shall never be able to overthrow 
this conviction, so strongly im. 
pressed on the heart, and so im- 
mediately perceived by the hu- 
man understanding, 


~ These are some of the most ce- 
lebrated theories which ingenuity 
has invented ‘to explain the origin 
of this sublunary fabric. I have 
compressed them. into as briefa 
gPace as possible, and fear I stand 
in need of an apology for having 
written too abstrusely for a popu- 


lar miscellany. 
(Conclusion next week.) 








VARIETY. 


Aro 
Henry IV. of France being out 
one day on a hunting match, fost 
his party and was riding alone. 
Observing a country fellow stand- 
ing upon a gate, apparently on 
the watch, he asked him what he 


was looking for. ‘I’se come here 


(says he) to zee the king.” ‘Get 
behind me (replied the monarch) 
1 will soon conduct you to the 


place where you may see him.” 
Hodge, withont any  scruple, 
mounted ; but as they were riding 
along he put this sagacious ques- 
tion to his companion. “ They tell 
me he’s got a a power of we’un— 
how may a body know which is 
be?” The king replied, « That he 
would beable fo distinguish him 
by seeing that all his atendants 
took off their hats, while he him- 
selfremained covered.”’ Soonafter, 
they jomedthe hunt, when all the 
circle, as may well be expected, 
were greatly surprised to see the 
king se oddly attended. When 
they were arrived, his majesty 
turning to the clown, asked if he 
could teil which was the king. “I 
dont know(answered he) but faith 
it must be one of us two, for we 
have both got our hats on.” 





EXTRAORDINARY OCCURRENCE, 


DURING the Revolutionary 
-~War, anumber of bucks, took 
a jaunt of pleasure from Philadel- 
phiato Trenton, The British ar- 
my was then at New-York, ‘and 
Gen. Washington, with the A- 
merican forces encamped on the 
Highlands. While the young gen- 
tlemen wire waiting for dinner, 
they observed an American.officer, 
who appesred to bea stranger, 
walking pensively beneath the 


shade of some elms that grew be- 








fore the door of the Inn. They 
immediately sent him an imvita-. 
tion to join them at dinner, but 
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he modestly declined. They 
however renewed their request, 
and the officer politely yielded to 
their solicitations.—Dinner was 
served up in suitable style; a flow 
of good humour cheered the table, 
andthe wine began to circulate, 
whens young gentleman who sat 
at the left hand of the officer, in 
attempting to ascertain the hour 
discovered ‘hat his watch was 
missing. It was of gold, and ren- 
dered thrice valuable and dear to 
him, as it was a present from an 
esteemed friend. ‘* My watch is 
gone,” said he anxiously, “ and it 
is very singular, contained he, for 
I am sure I had it when we enter- 
ed the dining room.” A look of 
distrust glanced at the strange of- 
ficer. Search was made around 
the room but the watch was noi 
found. , Suspicion fixed every mo- 
ment still stronger upon the lieu- 
tenant, butthey hesitated tocharge 
him directly with the theft. ¢ It 
is a miysterous afiair,’ at length 
observed one of the young men, 
“ we will, to satisfy our compan- 
ion, consent to be searched, it can 
do no harm, and may remove sus- 
picion—begin with me.” No one 
objected, and all the company 
were searched, except the officer. 
“ We have all submmitted to be 
examined, said one of tlie Philadel- 
phians to the officer ; it is now 
your turn.”” The lieutenant per 

emptorily refused. Suspicion ri- 
No one 


pened into assurance, 








doubted, but he had dexterously . 
taken the watch from the fob of 
his companion at the table. 
You wear the habit ef a géntle 
man, said the Philadelphian, who 
had loss his watch, and now, Sir, 
if you persist in refusing to be 
searched, you must fight me.” 


” Very cheerfully,” replied the 
lieutenant. Swords were imme- 
diately produced, and they placed 
themselves in anattitude for com- 
bat. 

Henry (for such was the name 
of the gentleman from Philadel- 
phia) indignant at the treatment 
he had received from the officer, 
exerted himself to make a success~ 
ful pass at his adversary—when 
lo!—he felt his watch sliding 
down between his pantaloons and 
leg. He had in returning it 
to his fob, mistaken the entrance 
—and thus, was deceived into the - 
opinion that it was stolen. 


Henry immediately threw his 
sword upon the floor, and in the 
most handsome manner apolo- 
gised to the lieutenant, for the 
injuries suspicions he had enter- 
tained of him, drew forth his 
watch and made suitable ac- 
knowledgements to the company 
for his conduct. The officer 
very freely gave him his hand 
and forgave him with gentle ad- 
monition, for the future, not to 
be too hasty in entertaining sus 
picions, 
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But the'conduct of the officer 
was inexplicable-—Why should 
he risk hits life rather than con- 
sent to be searched, when it 
would be no dishonor, as all the 
company had submitted te it, 
and particularly when he knew 
he was innocent, and would 
proveso? Henry entreated him 
toexplain the mystery. The of- 
ficer hesitated for a moment, but at 
length, tho’ with some embar- 
rassment, proceeded to comply. 


I am, said he a lieutenant in 
the American army, and I hold a 
commission in @ Virginia regi- 
ment. By permission of my su- 
perior officers, I have been home 
upon a furlough, andam now re- 
turning to join my company. I 
have an amiable wife and five 
children. Weare poor, and the 
pay of a lieutenant, you know 
gentlemen, is poorly competent 
to our support. I had left, con- 
tinued he with emotion, all the 
money, the result of my pay, 
forthe support of my family; and 
my wife had put up this chicken 
(drawing a fowl from his pocket) 
to help me on my way to 
the army. Indeed, added he, I 
chose to fight rather than to shew 
my poverty, and to subject you, 
who had treated me so politely, 
and myself to the ridicule that 
would follow the discovery. 


The goodness of the lieuten- 
ants’s heart, his nice sense of feel- 








ing, and his bravery, strongly re- 
commended him to the young 
gentlemen. His family was im- 
mediately rendered comfortable, 
and soon after, he was prometed 
through the influence of his new 
acquaintance, to a more elevated 
and lucrative situation. ~ 


f ceeteetnenenll 
_- 


BONAPARTE. 


The following description of him ® 
given by Mercier. 

“ HE is of the middle size, 
a little stooping, thin ; somewhat 
of a delicate frame, and nervous ; 
his hair is of a deep chesnut, 
falling over a large forehead ; his 
eyes are large, dark, quick, and 
piercing, aquiline nose, a raised 
chin, like that of the Apollo Bel- 
vedere, pale complexion, hollow 
cheeks, a voice unrestrained and 
composed ; he listens attentively 
to those who speak to him, and 
anewers briefly ; his air is so. 
lemn, but open ; he has not the 
austerity which chrracterizes the 
head of Brutus: you may judge 
from his address, that he is a tem- 
perate, meditative man, but tena. 
cious in the point which he has 
in view : that his pale complex. 
ion reddens in a decisive action ; 
that his body isall nerve, like that 
of the lion ; that he fights in the 
same way ; that he is indefatiga- 
ble, and flies like lightning to« 
wards the enemy, before whom 
he never knew fear,” é 
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THE LEARNED SEAMAN. 


A lieutenant of a man of war 
who was very fond of fine terms, | 
' 


having received orders from the 
captain on shore, to send the cut- 
ter for him instead of the barge 
told the boatswain to postpone the 
barge, and expedite the cutter. The 
rough unlettered son of Neptune 
ruminated some time upon the 
. lingo without making it out; at 
length he luckily thought it rela- 
ted to some of his crew, and repli- 
ed to the officer, that pottpun was 
all in his hammock and expedick 
was gone a-shore. 





WOMAN 


From the subversion of the ro- 
man Empire of t e fourteenth or 
fifteenth century, women spent 
most of their time alone. Almost 
entire strangers to the joys of so- 
cial life, they seldom went abroad 
but to be spectators of such pub- 
lic diversions and amusements as 
the fashions of the times counte- 
nanced.—Francis I. was the first 
who introduced Women on public 
days to Court; before his time, 
nothing was tu be seen at any of 
the Courts of Europe, but grey- 
bearded politicians, plotting the 
destruction of the rights and lib. 
erties of mankind ; aid warriors, 
clad in complete armour, ready to 
put their plots in execution. In 
the thirteenth and fourteenth 








centuries, elezance had scarcely 
any existence, and even cleanli- 
ness- was hardly considered as 
laudable. In Paris they had 
meat only three times a week ; 
and one hundred livres (about 
five pounds) was a large portion 
for a young lady. The better sort 
of citizens used splinters of wood, 
and rags dipped in oil, instead of 
candles, which in those days, were 
a rarity hardly to be met with. 
Wine was only to be had at the 
shops of the apothecaries, where 
where it was sold as a cordial ; 
and to ride in a two-wheeled cart 
along the dirty rugged streets, 
was reckoned a grandeur of so en- 
viable a nature, that Philip the 
First prohibited the wives or 
family of citizens, from enjoying 
it. Inthetime of Henry VIIL. 
of England,the Peers of the Realm 
carried their wives behind them 
on horseback when they went to 
London ; and inthe same man. 
ner took them back to their coun- 
try seats, with hoods of waxed 
linen over their heads, and wrap. 
ped in mantles of cloth to secure 
them from the cold. 





DRAGOONS. 


Two English officers after a 
night’s lodgin®’ in tie highlands 
of Scotland found themselves 
covered with vermin. One of 
them was very busy in taking off 
the slowest kind, which the other 
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observing, cried out, “ Z 
what are you doing ? let us first se- 
cure the dragoons; we can take the 
foot at leisure. | 





A HUSBAND’S ESTIMATE. 


A man advertises a strayed horse 
for he return of which he offers 
a reward of five guineas; and in 
a subsequent advertisement, in- 
forms the public of the elopement 
of his wife, for the discovery of 
whom, he offers a reward of five 
shillings ! 


A man and his wife and son, 
and a cat anda cock anda hen, 
nd chree pigeons, and four pigs, 
and a large bear, and a badger, 
lately lived smug in a single room 
in Chester, about three yards 
square They improved the sa- 
jubrity of this enviable apart- 
ment by the trade of smoking her- 
TIN gS. 





A HELP TO SHORT MEMORY. 


A Frenchman being at confes- 
sion, accused himself of many 
crimes ; and among other things 
acknowledyed that not more than 
an hour before, he had given 
his wife a sound drubbing. “* Why 


did you do that, my son ?” ‘said ) 


the father confessor. ‘* Why,” 
replied the penitent, “I do the 
thing every time I come to con- 
féssion, and were I once to omit 
it, my shrift would hardly entitle 


ds!) me toabsolution, In conformity 


to the ordinations of our holy re- 





| 





ligion, I confess once every year, 
but my memory is so defective, 
| that I should never recollect any 
sin I have ever been guilty of, 
‘'unleas I beat my wife, whieh I 
' therefore always do on these occa- 
sions ; and she in return, comes 
rattling like # hail stone, with 
| a full, true, and particular account 


‘ of every crime I have committed, 


| L drub her. 
~ 


ee me 


\iinss, 
| On the name of Mr. Rozerr Daaru, whe 
lately kept @ public Louse near this city. 
H stop not here. ye sottish wights 
For purl, nor ale, nor gin; 
Since this is clear, whoe‘er alights, 
By Deasd is taken in. 


Where, having eat and drank your fill, 
Shoul« you, oh hapless case ! 

Neglect to pay your !andlord's bill, 
Death stares you in the face. 


This one advice my friend, pursue, 
While yet you've life and breath ; 
Ne‘er pledge your host—for if you do ; 
You'll surely drink to Death. 

GALLERY CRITICISM. 


As Mrs. Porter was performing 
that part of the character of Lady 
Nottingham, in the teagedy of 
the Eearl of Essex, where she 
| excuses herself from having. any 


| concern in precuring the earl’s ex- 
, ecution—A sailor in the gallery 
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eried out. “You lie, you know 
you have the ring in your pocket.” 


LAW PHYSIC AND DIVINITY. 





The three professions have the 
greatest encouragement from the 


operation of fear A man fears 
the devil, and therefore bribes the 
parson ; he fears death, and there- 
fore fees tie physician ; and fear- 
ing the loss of his property, gives 
one half to the lawyer to pre- 
serve the other half, and this last 
project almost invariably ends in 
the loss of all, 


We feel a pleasure in informing 
the public, that the lady’s heart, 
advertised as lost in our paper of 
Saturday last, has since been pe- 
turned. The gentleman who re- 
turned it, has, we understand, de- 





manded a performance of the arti- || 


cles stipulated in the advertise- 
ment. Accordingly an exchange 
took place, and the parties now 
participate in the enjoyments of 
conjugal felicity. 

The Layman's Lecture, in the Visitor 
of to-day, is sufficiently reputable, in 
point of matter and of style, and will, 
no doubt, be instrucii.e to some of our 
readers ; but the general cust of the 
piece is not exactly suitable to the cha- 


racter ofqu~ paper. We hope, there- 


fore, the wrjter will not be offended, as 
he certain'y ought not to be, when we 
inform him, that, after he shall have 
concluded h.s present essay, this con 
sideration will hereafter prevent us 
from iaserting any of his productions 
which may be of a similar stamp. 








ay 
MARRIED, . 


On Saturday evening.last, by the 
rev. Mr. Bork, Mr. James Maxwell, 
merchant, co Miss Jane Dearman, 
daughter of Mr. J. Dearmany, of this 


city. 


On Wednesday evening, the Qtk 
inst. by the rev. Mr. Parkinson, Mr. 
Williom Neal, to Miss Ann Reath, 
both of this city. 


On Thursday evening, the 10th 
inst. by the rev. Mr. Moore, Mr. 
Burnell Brown, to Miss Margaret 
Grozart, daughter of John Groxart, 
Esq. all of this city. 


At New Brunswick, on the 8th 
inst. by the rev. Mr. Cordett, Mr. 
James Van Tine, ta Miss Pesgy 
Moore. i 


DIED, 
On Wednesday morning, Mrs, Abi- 
gail Van Hook. 


On Tuesday morning, Mr, Frede- 
rick Bokee, aged 35. 


Near Charleston, Mr. John Clough, 
formerly proprietor of a weekly paper 
now printed in this city, under the ti- 
tle of “ The Lady's Miscellany ; or 
Weekly Visitor, for the use and 
amusemens of both sexes,’ and lately 
of the Charleston Theatre. 


On Monday morning, Mrs, Jane 
Gardner, wife of Mr. Hiram @ards 
ner, agde 31%, 
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THE BEGGAR. 


‘| ‘HO’ sunk is thine eye, yet thine 
eye it is bright, 


And hale is thy cheek, tho’ thy locks 
they are white; 

While thy meek looks alone our com- 
passion implore, 

As silent thou bend’st on thy staff at 
our door, 

O szy, pensive stranger, why heaves 
the deep s'gh? 

And the salt drops of sorrow so often 
dost dry? 


Alas! I kmve cause for those sighs 
heaving deep, 

While my tears the poor pittance of 
charity steep ; 

For my heart b eeds, to think of the 
days that are past, 

The days when I fear'd not cold yover- 
ty’s blast. 


Contented and happy I liv’d on my 
farm ; 

My ficids they were green, and my ca- 
bin was warm: 

The wife of my youth sat and spun by 
my side, 

While our dear, duteous boys every 
comfort supplied. 


Two such boys as mine, once with 
pride I could say, 

You scarcely could meet on a long 
Summer's dav ; 














I Theis cheeks were so ruddy, so bright 
was their lair, ‘ 

And their skins like the lily so soft 
and se fair. 


Yet I will not deny, when rebellion 


arose, 
That my sons took the ficid, the sad 


scene of my woes ; 

They ‘cll; their white bosoms were 
purple’d with gore : 

Oh pity my anguish, nor question me 
more. 


Now far from that home where no 
comfort remain‘d, 

My bhapilessold dame an Les ines has 
gain‘d ; 

Where lonely her grief in sad solitude 
flows, 

While I bear her the tribute which pi- 
ty bestows. 


But soon shall our wants =e Our sor 
rows be o'er, 

Their tears cease to stream, and their 
hearts throb no more ;. ° 

We pant for the moment which loos- 
ens our chain, 

And give us to join our dear children 
again, 


a 
ome 


SONG. 


EAR yon moss-cover'd stone— 
‘neath the dew-dripping willow, 

That bows o'er the strcam as it mut« 

murs along, 
Earth‘s damp breast ber bed, the grees 

turf fora pillow, 

Lies Excewn, the theme of each cot- 
tager's song. : 


Tho cold now she‘s laid as the snows 
in December, 

Once her eyes to this bosom aflame 
could impart; 
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Her virtues, her graces, her charms I 
remember, 
And the sad retrospection strikes 
chill on my heart. 


eet? ie eee 
SOLITUDE, 


eo from the busy and the gay, 
Young Strephon sings his artless 
Jay; 
His oaten reed he oft employs 
To sound in sweetest notes, the joys 
Of So itude. 


No anxious doubts, no jarring strife 

Annoy the quiet of his life ; 

His dvys with heartfelt peace abound, 

By health and 
crown‘d 


true contentment 


In Solitude. 


Within his lowly, straw-roof'd cell, 
UVasullied Jove and virtue dwell ; 
Nor pride nor avarice molest 

The p2aceful, undisturbed rest 


‘ Of Solitude. 


At early dawn he quits his sleep, 
To tend his flocks of bleating she>n ; 
With care avoids the noon-tide hat, 
And seeks a silent, coo! retreat 

In Solitude. 


.Whea Phoebus flies to Thetis‘ bed, 


Aad pallid una rears her head ; 
Then Strephon leaves his ficecy train, 
And hies him to his home again 

in Selitude. 


More biest is he than scepter‘d kings, 
Whose highest joys are mix‘d with 
stings ; 
More happy than the envy‘d great, 
¥s Strephon in his humble state 
OF Solitude. 


| 


For the Weekly Visitor. 


ON THE 


DEATH OF MISS B. REECE. 


I* ever friendship wept with soul sin- 
cere, 
’T was o‘er the lov‘d Blanch‘s early bier, 
Nor youth nor loveliuess adorn‘d alone, 
For thrice Narcissa’s worth was all her 
own. 


Mild were her virtues, of that gentle 

kind, ; 

; Bespeaking sense with purity of mind; 
While bland religion's most celesti«! ray 
Corrected, sooth’d Ulumin‘d Blanch‘s 

way: 


How mus t her coating sister‘s heart 
deplore 

The lovely sister they behold no more ; 

Her brother now /amentshis loss severe, 

And tender friends shed the heart's 
warm tear. 


Alas! their anxicus friendship could 
not save, 

The lovely Blanch from the invidious 
grave— 

‘Twas Heaven's decree—cease, then, 
ye plaintive sighs, 

For Heav‘n, delighted, call‘d her to the 


skies. 
W. 
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